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From Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE: AND THE HEROES WHO LIVED BEFORE ARCHILLES. 
By Padraic Colum, Author of “The Children’s Homer,” “The Children of Odin,” 
“The Girl Who Sat by the Ashes,” etc. Ill. in color and line by Willy Pogany. 
Dec. cloth, $2.50. 

This new companion volume to “The Children’s Homer,” that retelling of Greek 
myths which already is a children’s classic, centers about Jason and the Argonauts. 

The two volumes give all the important Greek myths, in connected story form. 


THE KING OF IRELAND'S SON. By Padraic Colum. Ill. in color and line by Willy 
Pogany. Dec. cloth, $2.50. 
A new edition, uniform with “The Children’s Homer,” of this delightful volume 
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of stories from Irish folk-lore 


NEW PLAYS FROM OLD TALES. By Harriet S. Wright. Iil. by Robert d’Emo. 
Dec. boards, $1.75. 
In her work with New York City library clubs, Miss Wright has used these plays 


successfully. They keep the phrasing of the classics on which they are founded, and 
are suitable for small groups in schools, homes, libraries or settlements. They 
include Aucassin and Nicolette, the Birthday of Infanta, Pilgrim’s progress, Tam- 


lane, etc. 


GREY WOLF: INDIAN MYSTERY STORIES OF COYOTE, ANIMALS AND MEN. 
By Bernard Sexton. Ill. by Gwenyth Waugh. Dec. boards, $1.75. 
Indian folk-lore as retold by a well-known story teller for the camps and schools 
where he visits 


THE RAINBOW STRING. By Algernon Tassin. Ill. by Anna R. Brewster. Dec. 
boards, $1.75. 
A humorous Columbia professor has written these new fairv tales, in which the 
rainbow string plays a magical part. They’re whimsical and full of action, very good 
to read aloud to children from four to seven. 


FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. By Hans Christian Anderson. Edited by Signe 
Toksvig. Preface by Francis Hackett. III. by Eric Pape, in color and line. Dec. 
boards and cloth, $2.50. 

Old and young love the stories told to children in Denmark by that extraordinary 
poet and artist, Hans Christian Andersen. This new edition is edited by a Dane who 
has made it true to Denmark and also appropriate for Americans. The pictures in- 
clude facsimiles of many cut outs and sketches by Andersen himself. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SATURDAY, 


THE WISCONSIN STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
UNDER CARY 
The close of the Cary regime in the Wis- 
eonsin State Department of Public Instrue 
tion seems throughout the country to be re- 
rarded as an important educational event.! 
[t therefore fitting to subject the 


seems 
achievements of the department and _ its 
methods of procedure to careful analysis 
for the benefit of other state school systems 
and of students of educational administra 
tion generally. 

lor such analysis, the writer has the re 
sults of nearly three years of observation 
as first 


assistant state superintendent in 


the department. He went to Wisconsin 
with the distinet understanding that he was 
not to stay permanently and that he wished 
the experience for more effective service in 
his regular work as a university professor 
of school administration. In order to be 
more certain of this element of detachment 
in this article, he has taken two precautions. 
First, while of course he had full aecess to 
unlimited confidential information at all 
times during his Wisconsin experience, no 
conscious use of such eonfidential informa- 
tion is made here. The present article is 
based as conscientiously as the writer can 
do it, official observed, facts 


known to numerous people and occurrences 


upon acts 


familiar to various members of the depart- 
ic. @. Publie 
eighteen 


Cary, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin for the 
first 


as a result of the popular election the preceding 


Instruction in past 


years, was retired the week in July, 1921, 


April. 
2 From October, 1918, to July, 1921. 


DECEMBER 10, 


1921] 


ment. NSeeond, the writer has waited five 


months after the close of the du 


regime, 


ing most of which period he has been out 
of the state, so that he might be completely 
from the Wisconsin 


and thus be able to view 


removed atmosphere 


things more in 


personally. 


I. PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER OF THE DI 
PARTMENT 


The outstanding feature of the depart 
ment was its high professional character 
One encounters as much difficulty in de 
fining ‘‘ professional’? when the term is ap 
plied to a state department, as when it 
refers to some calling other than education. 
But standing would 


most edueators of 
doubtless agree that a state department ol 
education, to be entitled to the designation 
‘professional,’ should measure up well on 
such standards as the following. The de 
partment must not be exclusively or even 
mainly conducted for selfish purposes. It 
must fearlessly strive for the best educa 
regardless of dangers to the 


tional ends, 


members or to the machinery. It must con 
form to the best group ethics among edu 
ecators in the state and in the country at 
large. In filling vacancies, the best person 
to perform the particular service needed, 
procurable for the salary available, must 
be obtained irrespective of political, per 
religious or reasons. 


sonal, geographical 


The departmental policy must stimulate 
staff members to grow in educational equip 
ment, in personal effectiveness and in ea 
pacity to serve the state. This policy must 


stimulate all such members to cooperate 


with all their strength to make each other 
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more effective. The department must as 
far as is consistent with securing real edu- 
cational progress, enlist the cooperation of 
all honorable and well disposed educational 
n the state. 
did the Wiseonsin State Depart 
Puhlie 1918 
and 1921 measure up to these standards? 
the 


veneral 


fo */ 
lLlow 
ment of 


Instruction between 


The professional character of de- 
manifest in its 
the 


the lengthened shadow of 


partment was 


polier B. As an institution, depart- 
ment was truly 
the superintendent. Its policies were the 
embodiment of his ideais. 
Tire 
these policies were 


with 


professional 


writer took great pains to see what 


trom observing aets and 
the 
much 


other members of 


had 


many 


from talking 


department who been in it 


outsiders. From 


the 


longer, and with 


these sourees. it was consensus of 
opinion that the departmental policies had 
The 
staff were chosen and directed on a profes- 


2 A 


theory of supervision was put into actual 


six outstanding characteristies: 1. 


sional basis. truly professional 


practice. 3. The aim was first to do the 
square thing, only secondarily considering 
what the law permitted. 4. As far as pos- 
sible, the aim was to work openly and above 
board. 5. The administration was fearless. 
6. As far as possible, the work was done 


impersonally. These six characteristies 


will be treated in detail seriatim. 
1. Choice and Direction of the Staff 
The professional character of the depart- 
ment was clearly exemplified in choosing 


the staff. 


was: There is no need of state school super- 


The governing principle here 


visors unless, by their training, ability, 
breadth of view, experience and capacity 
for giving supervisory aid, they can com- 
mand the professional respect of the super- 
vised irrespective of any legal authority or 


The staff were chosen on 


political prestige. 
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scholarship as carefully as the members of 
any great university or school of education 
are selected. In addition they had to be 
men and women of exceptional personality, 
with either unusual eapacity for dealing 
with the public, ineluding effective public 
sufficient promise of 


speaking, or with 


growth in this direetion. In three years 


the writer heard and diverse eriti- 
the 
choosing supervisors, mainly 


filled 


He ean recall no intimation of a 


many 


cisms of administration’s policy in 
because all 
vacancies were not with Wisconsin 
people. 
charge of the appointment of a new mem 
ber during that period for any personal, 
political, religious or geographical reason. 
In fact, several members were on the staff, 
who formerly had openly opposed the ad 
taken 


been 


ministration. It seemed to be for 


granted that these members had ap- 
pointed because they were professionally 
fitted to do the particular work better than 
anyone else available. 

In pursuing this policy, the administra- 
tion naturally acquired staff members of 
much more than local or state reputation. 
It was impossible to secure all of the kind 
of supervisors required from Wisconsin. 
For the 


has not developed so strong or outstanding 


various reasons State university 
a school of education as have several other 
central states. Many Wisconsin educators 
frankly told the writer that the state was 
not producing within its borders men and 
women with the professional equipment re 
And the 


school people of the state have not gone 


quired by the state department. 


to the great nationally recognized schools 
of education elsewhere, so much as have the 
other states. Conse- 


edueators of some 


cuently, to secure the kind of supervisors 
desired, it was necessary to go beyond the 
state borders. At the close of the regime, 
of twenty-one staff members, ten (the last 


ten appointed) had come from outside Wis 
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1921] 
eonsin. Only one of these had ever worked 
in the state previously, and this had been 
some twelve years before. 

the 
induced the writer to take 


The policy employed in choosing 
staff was what 
the risks involved in leaving a safe perma 
nent chair of school administration for the 
uncertainty of state department service. 
At the conference to diseuss his coming to 
the vacant first assistant state superintend 
eney, he explained that he did not care for 
such a place permanently and did not see 
how the superintendent could desire him 
When he found that the 


position was the only subordinate place not 


for a short time. 


under civil service and that the superin 
tendent’s term expired in 1921, he thought 
farther. For 
he thought the superintendent ought to 


the conference need go no 
use this one piece of patronage to secure 
the most skillful educational politician in 
that the political 
fences might be put in order for the 1921 
He will never forget the superin- 


Wisconsin in order 
election. 
tendent’s reply. The superintendent said 
that the Wisconsin State Department of 
Publie 


such a basis; that he was seeking the best 


Instruction was not conducted on 
man professionally who could be induced 
to aecept the position ; and that if he could 
not conduct the department on this basis, 
In three 


years the writer never saw a deviation from 


he would not be superintendent. 


this policy. 

The professional prestige of the depart- 
ment was such that the department was 
able to secure workers of the required type 
despite the inability to match salaries else- 
where, and despite the legal requirement 
that supervisors must suffer salary deduce 
tions for any vacation over three weeks 
each year. Men declined to come because 
of the low salaries, because they had invalid 
wives or home conditions that did not per 
mit them to travel, because they did not 
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wish to travel, or beeause they thought the 


pace was too fast for them. But the writer 
never heard of a person’s declining to come 
professional 


standing, nor of university authorities ad 


because of fear of loss of 
vising him not to come for such a reason 
the 


was deserved, is shown by many facts. 


That this reputation of department 


During the w riter’s service, seven differ 


four 


ent members had the doctor’s degree 
Mich 


addition 


from Columbia, one each from 
Clark 


ter’s decrees or considerable graduate 


mas 
work 


were possessed by most of the others, from 


and Cineinnati. In 


such universities as Columbia, Chicago, In 
diana and Wiseonsin. The undergraduate 
the 
types of standard normal schools, colleges 
the 


training of members represented all 
and universities in various parts of 
United States. 
bers of the staff were recommended by un 


During this period mem 


versity authorities and outsiders for faculty 


positions in such universities as Yale, Ohio 


State, Minnesota, California, Kansas, Ili 
nois, Missouri, Colorado, Cornell, 
Hopkins, Pittsburgh, Nebraska and Wash 


ington. In the same period members of the 


Johns 


staff taught in summer sessions or declined 
such teaching at such universities as Cor 
nell, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Ohio State, 
Iowa State, Chicago, California, Indiana, 
Texas, Wyoming and George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers. For permanent posi 
tions, one man last year went to Cleveland 
as director of the bureau of educational re 
search and a woman went to the southern 
branch of the University of California. Of 
the six supervisors who left this year, the 
only ones of whom the writer knows at this 
date, one man was deemed worthy to sue 
eeed Superintendent Chas. S. Meek whe: 
the latter went to a larger field in Toledo 
another went to the faculty of the Univer 
sity of California; a third is assistant di 
the Educational Finance hh 


rector for 
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fourth into the bond busi- 


a woman left to pursue work for the 


quiry; a went 
lleSS : 
doctorate at Columbia University ; another 
woman has a fellowship for graduate work 
The three 


men going elsewhere into educational work 


at the University of Wisconsin. 


have increased their salaries at least 40 per 
cent., 20 per cent. and 33 per cent. respec- 
tively, depending upon how long they work 
each year, with fewer working weeks re 
quired for this increase than in Wisconsin. 
The man in the bond business can reason 


ably count on doubling, possibly trebling 
his income within a few years. 
Pro 


fessor O'Shea regarding the personnel of 


In this conneetion, the opinion of 
the department is pertinent. He wrote it 
last spring as part of an article whieh by 


no means uniformly lauds the department : 


Mr. Cary has surrounded himself 
th t most thorough trained men and wom 
en that he eould find in the country He has 
the office of the state supe rintendent of 

blie instruction in Wisconsin a scholarly insti 
tut n There is more scholarship in the per 


sO of the State Superintendent ’s office in Wis 
consin than in a dozen other offices that we could 

ntion tuken together. These men and women 
] k pt ibreast of the times in edueational 
development Thev have been students of the 


ore subtle and complicated phases of edue: 


tional progress of which most people in state of 


fices know nothing and care less. There is not 


phase of edueational research or development in 


America that is not understood by someone in 


office There is no aspect of educa 


investigation or educational con 


the 


tional progress 


cerning which state office is not able to give 


information and help to any person who may be 


interested.3 

This professional standing of the staff 
was also shown in the eriticisms and com 
plaints on the work of the department. In 
his special eapacity, the writer is certain 
that 


staff ineluding himself, that arose in Wis 


practically no complaints about the 


} Wisconsin Journal of 


130. 


Education, May, 1921, 


page 
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econsin in the three years, did not finally 
reach him. He heard many complaints to 
the effect that all the supervisors had not 
been born in Wisconsin, that they did not 
at first understand Wisconsin peculiarities 
and especially Wisconsin conservatism, 
that they were too progressive, that they 
had certain personal mannerisms and odd 

ties, that they pushed things too much, that 
they were not as effective in certain types 
of public speaking as they should be, that 
that 
vield to political pressure, that they did not 
‘*loaf*’ 


call a single instanee during that time of 


they were ico direct, they did not 


enough, and so on. He eannot re 
anyone’s complaining that any superviso! 
the field 


was 


was not master of special and 


knew exactly what he or she about 
Dozens of times, he heard something like 
this: ‘I don’t agree with Cary’s policies 
and I don’t like him personally but you'll 
simply have to hand it to him on the people 
he brings into the department.’’ 

The policy of selecting the staff brought 
to the department comparatively young 
members with a highly developed profes 
There the 


dead timber or atmosphere of 


sional attitude. was none of 


somnolence 
The 


sistence that the members must keep grow 


found in some state departments. 
ing professionally, accomplished excellent 
results. The staff were expected to keep 
up with the best educational thought and 
The idea 


was that Wisconsin was entitled to the best 


the literature of their specialties. 
in these fields. The supervisors were ex 
pected to bring that best to the state. Even 
a great reader of sound works in philoso 
phy, sociology, education, economies and 
psychology, the superintendent set a pace 


The 


wonder oO} 


which his staff eagerly strove to match. 
departmental library was the 
visitors. The staff conferences compared 


favorably in professional value with faculty 


meetings of schools of edueation of which 
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the writer knows. The members did much 


investigative work, considerable writing. 


and frequently took leaves of absence for 
summer session work or teaching. <A spirit 
developed that in one year showed twenty 
one supervisors doing enough work and 
travel outside of office hours to equal that 
of tive other persons working in office hours 
only for that time. 

The supervisors were instructed to do the 
right thing with no thought of consequences 


The 


lea was that enough people in Wisconsin 


to themselves or to the department. 


desired what was right and professionally 
proper so that however much disgruntled 
elements might attempt to intimidate the 
department, when a ‘‘showdown’’ came 
these people would see that the department 
was supported. Of course the supervisors 
were asked to be diplomatic, tactful and 
personally agreeable in order that no un 
necessary antagonisms or ‘‘hangovers”’ 
might be developed which would prevent 
from ¢o 


the 


authorities and teachers 


the 


local 


operating for best interests of 
Supervisors were told that legal 
the threat of it 


used only as a last resort for the simple rea 


schools. 
compulsion or was to be 
son that such a procedure appeals to about 
the lowest possible and least effective mo 
tive for securing permanent improvement. 
Furthermore the supervisors were advised 
that it was not worth while to fritter away 
their energies by arousing antagonisms in 
the 


psychological time for securing favorable 


regard to certain matters on which 


results had not yet arrived. Such matters 
included comparisons of public school work 
with that of parochial schools, undue em 
phasis upon rural consolidation, and agita- 
tion for an appointive county superintend 
ency. In the writer’s judgment this was 


only common sense. Wisconsin has large 
and powerfully organized parochial school 


organizations of several faiths, which can 
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always muster strong voting strength in 


the legislature or other political bodies. 
This makes the attitude toward parochial 
schools adopted in some states, leaving aside 
all question of the rightness of such atti 
tude, wholly out of the question in Wiseom 
sin at present. The people are very set 
against rural consolidation in many places 
and whatever is accomplished in this field 
The county 


the 


will he vained very slowly. 


boards of supervisors wield powel 


county organization and an appointive 


county superintendeney would almost cet 
tainly be thrown into party polities by 
better to 
that 


than to 


them. It certainly was conee) 


trate efforts on things ecould be im 


proved in this generation agitate 


with no possibility of improvement, matters 


which theoretically ought to be change 


But outside of such matters, very few i 


number, the writer never heard of any cai 


tion to the staff to take any heed of the cor 


sequences of courageous and right action 
by them, to themselves or to th depart 
ment. 

With the theory of supervisio held 
the department, it was only natural for tl 
policy to be laid down that high priced 
supervisors ought not to do any routine o1 
hack work that could be handled throug! 
the desk or by the elerical force. Withi 
the limit of the funds available, this polies 
was closely followed. The supervisors 
naturally filed an inspection blank report 


and dictated a letter embodying the advice 


riven on the visit. as a matter of officia 


record. for each school or commul ty VIS 


ited. But this was only common sense and 
unavoidable precaution for enabling the 
next visit to the school to be as helpful as 


The 


quired to make out detailed personal re 


possible. supervisors wel not re 


ports on their activities except itemized ex 


pense accounts required by law, and a 


schedule of trips which was left in the office 
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for the purpose of enabling the department 
to keep in telegraphic or telephone contact 
the times.* Of 
course the state superintendent conferred 


with supervisors at all 
personally with the supervisors when they 
were in the office and knew what they were 
doing. But they were trusted. There was 
no desire to fritter away their energies in 
requiring them to make written reports of 
their work. The value of such a policy for 
freeing the staff for work on large problems 
can be appreciated only by those familiar 
with the amount of routine and practically 
useless written report work required of 
supervisors in some state departments. If 
work requiring much clerical activity could 
not be done with the clerical force, it was 
not done. 


to do it 


No supervisor was ever expected 
unless he so chose of his own ac- 
cord. Then he was usually advised that it 
was not a wise expenditure of his energy 
and the state’s funds. To a slight extent, 
but all that was possible with the depart 
mental appropriation, clerical help was sup- 
plied for investigations, the preparation of 
addresses, the writing of articles, and ser- 
vice on educational committees outside the 
state, which a _ hidebound construction 
would not place clearly within the usual 
But as to 


the wisdom of such a policy for keeping 


activities of a state supervisor. 


supervisors alert, growing professionally 
and preserving their energies for really im- 
portant problems, there ean be no question. 


2. Theory of Supervision Held 


The professional background of the de- 
partment appeared strongly in the theory 
of supervision under which it operated. 


The staff were coneerned primarily with 


+The only this 


years was the keeping of a detailed personal rec 


exception to noted in three 
ord to be used in making an appeal to the legis- 
lature for larger appropriation for the depart- 


ment. This record was kept for one year. 
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supervision rather than with inspection. 
Of course it was necessary for them to per 
form some inspection service for the pur 
pose of granting state aid to all the schools 
visited by them. But the first and abso 
lutely fundamental work was supervision, 
whieh was understood to be the careful 
study of present conditions with a view to 
improving them and to so stimulating the 
that the 


Supe rvisor had 


local community improvement 
would continue after the 
departed. The staff were officially called 
‘*supervisors’’ and were always expected to 
consider themselves as such. The word 
‘*inspector’’ was taboo. 

Such a theory of supervision of course 
required a staff that without question could 
command the professional respect of the 
This was clearly 
shown in the preceding section. But in 
the insisted that 


the supervisors in a state department ought 


teachers to be supervised. 


addition administration 
to economize their efforts so as to produce 


permanent results. With some seventeen 
thousand teachers in the state, it would be 
out of the question for the supervisors to 
accomplish much by working only with in 
dividual teachers. At best many teachers 
could receive a brief personal contact with 
a supervisor only once a year or so. Con 
sequently the supervisors were instructed 
to employ their time so as to stimulate the 
most people in a way to bring about far 
reaching results. For this purpose, they 
were advised to devote a large part of their 
efforts to two classes, school executives or 
future school executives, and board mem 
bers. For dealing with the first, great 
pains were taken to have large meetings 
of the The principal 


classes of professional school 


various groups. 


leaders in 
superintendents, county 


Wisconsin, city 


superintendents, and county supervising 


teachers, are required by law to hold annual 


meetings, on eall of the state superintend 
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ent, at which their expenses are paid from entitled to aid from the department. This 
state or local sources. These meetings last of course meant ; h expense for travel 
from two days to a week. At each meeting because it would cost several times as much 
very member of the department who had to render the same service to the northern 
inything of special value for the particular school systems as to places n the counties 
ip. gave it. The other members wer near Madiso1 The supervisors were fur 
xpected to be on hand to aid in personal ther instructed that r s to special re 
nferenees. In similar fashion, the county quests, if promptly answe 1, would pi 
ing school principals, city school board luee far greater results than any routine 
embers and regional high school pri Visitation o laborate pre-arral ved sel | 
ls were eneouraged to hold voluntary iles This was sound pss hol ry, ior a 
etings. The department eontributed school system that has a real } lem, is 
0 ne voluntar’ association or ne I om | more \ lling t ree 00d i\ ( 
| school teachers for similar reasons nd to a ip t thar Ss one visited 
W he er teachers could be ind d 1 s! vhe els no particulat 
{ or professional reasons, the depat liffieulty This of course meant muel 
1i\ vs aided with at leas one mel reater ¢ pens ma 1 so ! ad Two ott 
iddition to this, every supe! rawba lirst, t e was some dang 
. was instrueted to take special pains of duplicat of ¢ t 1 undue visitir 
each the educational board coneerned some communities by the sam pe! 
every line of work visited, and whet sors. Second, it sent several supervisors 
s e the chambers of commerce editors to the same commu a vear when that 
1 wome re elubs The dea was tha mmmMuUunNity had l \ i@-awake supe! el 
se persons represented th leaders < | t and board and S rove illy try 
t local publie, the stable element in the x to solve its school problems Sut 
munity Any contacts with the » school communities, the best advice on 
wuld influence the schools permanently their particular | lems ought to b 
whereas time devoted to the superintende labl his me onlv from sp i] 
| teach rs micht, as tar as that ( ! Sts sucl iS Those 0 tl W Si! 
ty was econeerned, be merely transient | d stration ] yy ce 1 
n character because these workers m t the penny-serimping s ) | pol ol 
nm move on to other communities I some state departments that send ou 
ill of this, the supervisors were instructed supposedly omnis ent to 
»employ their time in the way that seem ite teachers and te { ] ‘ 
1 to them ealeulated to bring about ought to be done in tl ’ l system { 
est good in these respects. They lergart o the s t] 
vere fr to visit schools, attend meetings, hool 
ve addresses, hold conferences, write « Fairne 
eulars or bulletins. They were only asked The cons us of « 
to use their time so as to reach and influene visors and most outs : 1 te 
for permanent good the greatest number of tl lepartment op ted under this ru] 
people possible in their special line of of procedure: F v) the 


work. " $q re’” thing to do, Then what tf 
The supervisors were instructed that all iw permits the dey ! i ; 
parts of the state of Wisconsin were equally fairly as the lau p The writ ea 
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ance not in aeeord with this 


policy. <A typical example oecurred the 
when the state superintendent 


past vear 
appointed to a superintendeney, 


Ist the 


county 
earnest protests of several 
members of the staff, an ex-game warden 
who was bitterly opposed in the county on 
semi-moral grounds, and who openly pro 
claimed himself against the state superin 


? tT 


tendent and intended to remain agains 


him. His reason for appointing this par 
ticular man was that he had every reason 
to believe that in the spring this man would 
be eleeted county superintendent by popu 
lar vote. To appoint another person would 
give that county three superintendents in 
side of a Any other person in the 
county who would take the office at the low 
salary available could do practically noth 


He thought the county 


year. 


ing in the interval. 
would be better served by starting the man 
who would ultimately have the position as 
work. And be 
this right 


early as possible on the 


eause he believed that was the 
thing to do professionally, he eould not be 


diverted from it 
O pe 1IMESS 
The superintendent sought as a matter of 
everything possible 
Thus he held that 


the law must be obeved even though it were 


eveneral policy to do 
openly and above board. 
antiquated and of doubtful value. For ex- 
ample, he would not try to evade the Wis 
consin law which stated that no more than 


one person might go to an edueational 
meeting outside the state at state expense. 
State 


] 


Other educational workers in the 
might get their expenses paid by being sent 
to some of the numerous affiliated organ) 
the time of the February meet 


“ATIONS at 
ing of the National Edueation Association. 
In his opinion, this was clearly in evasion 
of the statute. When members of the State 
department went to this meeting, they paid 
their There 


slightest doubt about his position on the 


own way. never was the 


He held that this 


state board of edueation. 


body was unnecessary as constituted, a 


and attempting to usurp through 
in the 


meddler, 
subterfuges what it could not secure 
open. » held that the way to have a state 
board of e ‘ation if that had to come, was 
regular constitutional enact 
» policy of openness was also fol 

ich matters as correspondence 

records. The writer is convinced that 

in the three years the state superintendent 
sacted no business and had no reeords 

ch could not have been shown to the 


th all Asa 


» superintendent was frequently accused 


honor. result, while 


worst enemies 
that he 


* fair and free from any suspicion 


things, even his 


take for granted was 


of graft or dishonesty. Even in his hardest 
as Professor O’Shea has written, 
The only 


he did not openly say what he in 


contests, 


always fought in the open.’’ 


led to do, appeared to be in legislation. 


for pro 


’ 
» had seen 


al betterment through 


many of his proposals 
fession laws deliber 
ately perverted by his opponents in the fre 


W isconsin 


The experience had taught him 


shifts and chicanery of 


ep his own plans on such matters 


within the department, often within 
Ile saw no other way to ob 


Wisconsin 


elief was procurable through 


education for 


n aptly lkened his leg 

When 

irow an opponent to win the 
as 3 


course ald not 


to a wrestling match. 
tell the world 


ided TO do. 


F. arle SSNESS 


tter fearlessness of the superinten 


t is well known. It is not so well known 
at this fearlessness, alleged by his enemies 


be simply cantankerousness, was really 


responsible for most of the department’s 


yrrofessional achievements. 


The superintendent never followed the 
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rr shat e policy of al 1? 


neople want to read with a thin admixture 


influence, it 
f what people ought to read.’’ The supe 
tendent ki ew that tl e people of W iseor 
he 


) 


oO more TO 


brought quickly 


CleSs eas ly 


lopted in other states than the Germa 


could he na iced To substity ts 


skev for beer within a vear or two. But 


from a few matters of this nature, 


ch he his strength went 


¢ ople of W iseor 


wha 


simply ignored, 


ing to induce the } 


to want edueation: t th ‘\ ought 


want as he and leadi educators saw 


eatering to what they |! 
past or seemed to want at present. This 


il lessness has hee} 


, 


vs. He made practic 


i 


well e} 


i 


aa 


hall 


no allowance 


j 


“ai 
a 


sterize 


wanted 


1 


St eond. 


storm 


ti 


rofessor O’Shea: 


even disloyal elen 


f articles dea 


To counteract such 


wa “ded to issue 


a 


‘ultural and 


oT protest 


been 


from the stror 


widely 
tle 


ntie 


pater 


comme! 


t 


pro-German elements wl 


red through the 


e supervisor. 


form 


lhe 


SO nroduetive ot 


acn 
‘omplishments was 


IS fearlessness, tl 


examples of it are 


wol 
_ 

ihe most 
ears ocecul 


fall of 


4 1 
Ing prolessional 


eo 


] 


“ al Wisconsin ? 


' 


ie 
i 


lo something to bru 


thought it advisable 


about 


on 
vard 


OW 


the part of the 
allies. The 


Col tained large 


people 
I I 


our State as 


pro-German 


Tt 


lowes 


e press and eulmi 


are 


TO 


; 


the 


"oy 
remoy 


a 


The superintendent calmly 


When he 


among 


; 
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ficulty upon a supervisor, clerk or minor 
employee. The superintendent shouldered 
all the Whatever he had to 
plain of in such eases, referred solely to 
subsequent letters of the same nature. The 


com 


blame. 


ter onee issued stood. For eneouraging 


no stronger poliey could have 
the superinten- 


dent’s part to cure 7 e of super- 
‘aling with the Civil 


the 


visor he desired when di 


Service Commission. Under law, his 


supervisors must be approved by the com 


mission although this body has nothing to 


do with the appointment of faculty mem 


bers at the university or in the state nor 


where people with lower qualifications 


} 
Mais 
than those required by the superintendent, 


were often seleeted. Hlis contention was 


that vervisors should be plaeed in 


the unelassified list and so freed from use- 


less and examinations to which 


annoyinye 


many desirable people from outside the 


state would not submit. The Commission 


did not at all 


this pol Cy 


times co-operate with him 
enemies strove to 


the 


Commission advertised 


and his 


nt suen 
>of 1920 the 


cooperation, Thus in 


idates for a position which had for 
filled by a man of national 
field, but had 
examination. The value of the 


such 


' 
ars been 


who not 


1th his 
taken their 
viven may be 


eXaminations cases 


judged from the fae one supervisor 
in his special field 
fre 


em 


\“ ith the doetor’s devree 
who did 


el thy 


take the examination, was 


eonsulted by the commission 


e who arranged the test, on the doe 


tor’s dissertation which the employee was 
It is to the eredit of the Civil 


writing. 
the end 


the superinten- 


Service Commission that toward 


thev saw the wisdom of 


dent’s position and cooperated with him. 
But it 
to keep his department properly staffed 


took courage on his part for years 


until they did reach this view. 
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His long drawn out fight with the Uni 
versity was largely a thing of the past when 
the writer went to Wiseonsin. The signifi 
cant thing about it to one who knows Wis 


consin conditions is that any man should 


for a moment have dared to oppose the 


. Fy) 
powerful 


University organization and its 


thousands of alumni 


the 


tion ol 


and friends all over 


state. No matter whether an 


Insti 


this nature is right or 
the 
individual to oppose it. 

j 


posed 4 


wrong, it 
order in an 


Whenever he op 


the superintendent did so as an 


highest 


takes courage of 


individual. The state department had no 


powerful alumni organization behind it and 
its payroll never had more than about one 
twenty-fifth as many people as that of the 
University. 
At a time 
popular in 


when it was decidedly un 


many places in Wisconsin to 


‘or higher teachers’ salaries, he 


thundered in the index, fully appreciating 
He came 


for the 


the da his own fortunes. 


nger to 


out strongly for higher salaries 


university faculty when there seemed to be 


pronounes d timidity regarding the issue on 


+ 


of some of the university elements. 
years been advocating higher 
* county superintendents and in 


merely came out as usual. He 


pared communieations on hicher 


county training school faculties when 


he knew that at the next eleetion he would 
be bitterly 


almost certainly opposed in 


certain key counties for this. In the fall 


of 1920 he issued a letter to the county 


boards of supervisors on the need of in 
creasing salaries of the county superinten 
that it 
im votes in the spring, a result 


ly He at all 


certainly 
higher salaries 


+ 


nts, remarking as he signed it 


would lose 


that came. times ac 


His 


was 


voeated for teachers. 


greatest achievement in this respect 
probably at the voluntary association of 
city school boards which met early in 1920 


on the eall of a eity board member who 








vished a seale of low salaries adopted t 
ombat 
At 


nd was so strongly 


this 


ompensation. 
higher sal 


the 


wisdon 


against 


es, that they would not let 


But 
} 


so evident that in open dis 


sta 
erintendent preside. his 
| sanity were 
ission they finally concluded on their ow 
that be his 


d that the 


ought to 


lar 


This was a 


‘count salaries 
teachers were 
their demands. 
tably the superintendent was blamed by 


board 


} ¢ } 
resolutions of this convention, a blan 


the pe urious me mbers for 


he foresaw and cheerfully shoulde 
(rreat courage on the part of the sup 
lent was required to keep the eo 


tion Ot unsati factory school bu ld 
Ss Zo steadily during the months be 
the election of 1921 Ile knew tl 


! would lose 


iIstriets ane 
areas where his vo 


But he also 


in) the 
strength had usually lain. 


state had done little buildi 


ew that the 


‘hool houses during the war period. 


ndemnation work go 


lost time when every politi 


minded friend advised him that such 
; 


; “ee la? fae 
roceqdure Was 8S Claai Tor h 


is own elec 


] ] ‘ . - + ; 
Unless the condemnations are abated 


admin 

of Wisconsin 
hort ly have the courage of 
to thank for 
rs. A 


ndemnation 


present stration great nun 


school children will 
Superintende t 


school build 
let the 


Cary their new 


vote-getter would have 


work slide until 


‘TION. 
It to overrun his budget 


H s 


also took courage 
the last year of his administration. 
emies had made it impossible for hi 
secure more money for his department at 


he speeial session of the 


The 


legislature of 


1920. state university salaries were 





the demands of teachers for better 


association, the 


+ 
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raised an average of 25 


mal schools 
in salaries. 


had received fair sala 


) 
received S11] 


county 


> 


239 


The nor 
tantial increases 
super. tende ts 


— , . 
\ Cl 








regular SeSS1O! The eounty training 
schools received A pe ( t nerease ? 
state uid I} lim 1s \¢ 1 ike com 
a t ly off the sal ries ( int Supe! 

T1i¢ onal inereases, tl Ss departme) 

is Sll led out by Ss ft en S The one 
educational instituti to be held 1 dly te 
old alloy ini Ss Res ‘ Ss i t} sum 
rie Ol 1920 ire rl iM I 1 CTISIS, 13 

‘ iperintend & 4 eousiv went to 

I 
the Emergeney Board regula wf 
fashion tor the SS.000 cet on th preeed 
vea and ‘ ‘ i ! ‘ sal CS SO s TO 

ld his st nd Ss eompetel ( 

nbers ILis in sed salaries were b 
0 THOSE oO he ] S)7 S | I Ss wi ' 
| number r mal sehoo 
| S This n t } WW 
( ( nNDproxin 1 \ ~ 7 ty ON r +} 
\ 1920-21] Ile kne it tl 
le S10] was con it | | ‘ ad tT 
nis < tm t to ti | t 
at full « Phe ad s final 
( t to! t} n SZO.O00 ' 
hut h » c"t? ! ' 
ore | ana the ie} S ] y 
et for his last y But for | 
lessness In overrun! | udget sé 
meet the needed in es sal 
traveling expenses, the department woul 
the last year virtua hay ( out 
ePXISTC@! e on its old S oft ¢ ( ( 

Some time before the eleetion the oppo 
sition sued some polit al bunecombe wou} 
1 legal provision for requiring farmer and 
labor representatives 0 arious educa 
tional boards. As an embarrassment, the 
superintendent was soon foreed to ¢ his 
opinion on this proposa Ile came out 
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boldly with the pronouncement that school 


boards ought to represent all the people 


and not special classes and that he 


saw no 


reason for choosing farmers or labor 


more 


selecting representatives of 
other special did 
ing full well that it would be 


alienate farmer and 


than for 
classes. Ile this 
used To 


labor union voters as 


it speedily Was. 


ot course 


/ 


oO. Impersonality 


The profession al character of the depart 


ment was also shown in the impersonal way 
n which the superinten worked. He 


used 


practically none of the personal o1 
political appeals SO otten used by eduea 
Same time 


rood. He 


apparently tried to keep himself in an i 


leaders who may at the 


tional 
accomplish much professional 
dent position so that he eould alway 
> the legislature as to what he though 

| Hle did not attaek i 


be done. 


} 
depel 


ndividuals often at 


But 


Different 


his replies n 


ced him personally. 


few times when he deigned to make 
‘Mm, Were always on the basis of policies. 
d wrote of ‘‘the enemies 


ften spoke ai 

state superintendent’’ but never as 
individuals. They were always a group to 
him. He had 
asked a single person to vote for him per- 

The 
that this was the literal truth. 


used to say that he never 


reason to 
The 


state superintendent did wish to have peo 


sonally. writer has every 


believe 


ple approve his policies because of the in- 
herent rightness that he saw in sueh poli 
cies, not because of any personal reason. 
Ile did not in the three years belong to any 
fraternal order, to any eivie elub like Ki 
wanis or Rotary. The writer does not know 
to what church he belonged. He never at- 
tempted to use strength that might have 
been gained by such affiliations. As a re 
sult, his salary at the end of eighteen years 
was the same as when he started, and he 


could with fairness say that his service as 
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against every conceivable opposition. 
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state superintendent in the last ten years 
had cost him personally fifty thousand dol 
lars for he could, had he so desired, have 
accepted educational positions which would 
have brought him in that much more money 
But the polices 


in the period. gained for 
him a respect for his opinions, a belief 


sureness of his 


did 


They might not agree with him. 


tegrity, and a 


dence, that even his enemies 
question. 
They might wish him out of the way and do 

to put him out of the way. 
ith most other people had con 


in his professional impersonality. 


WHY THI LPARTM r FELL 


sv this time the reader doubtless won 
why Wisconsin failed tos 
lepartment that had reached sue 
level. As the 


lis question Is in one 


writer see 
sense @asily 


answere¢ The superintendent was so co. 


fident of re-election and so underestimated 


i 


the strength of his opponents, that he could 


not be persuaded to make a campaign for 


yublic support. This was simply an error 


, 
of judgement to which the shrewdest of met 
concerned with popular eleetions is lable 


one time or another. This time the lapse 


-inaerisis. In another sense, however, 


such a brief and superficial statement is 
misleading. For those interested in state 


school administration, a more detailed 


analysis of the situation is advisable. 

In some quarters, particularly outside of 
Wisconsin, there is a disposition to consider 
the question as to the cause of the defeat 
settled, by simply saying that the superin 


tendent was elected by popular vote in 


stead of being appointed by a board. In 


the writer’s judgment such an explanation 
is both fallacious and inadequate. Under 
the non-partisan elective system the super 
intendent had held office for sixteen years 


For 


his first two years, he had secured the place 
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by popular election upon a nomination 


from a party convention. It seems ex 
tremely doubtful if any man could have 
brought about the professional advances 
that he did and have retained his position 
for eightee! 


W here 
the entire 


inder any kind of a_ board 
ears, especially in Wisconsin. 
state educational work in cou 
try ean one find the appointee of a board 
with anything like the record of professio1 
al accomplishments for eighteen years, 

or prospective? The eause of defeat must 
be sought apart from the system of select 
ng the superintendent. 

Under the Wisconsin system, anyone ear 
become a candidate for state superinten 
dent by filing a petition signed by a thous 
The takes 


place in the spring and is non-partisan, no 


and qualified voters. election 


party emblem being allowed on the ticket. 


The superintendent made no eampaign 


Ilis opponents worked very quietly. In ad 
vertisements, speeches and cireulars, they 
pron ised to improve edueation by coope 


more with other agencies and by 


iting 


spel ding less on the departme! be 


money 
They apparently considered cooperation 


issues. Cooperation was 


and economy the 


venerally understood to refer to 


tions of the department with the state 
hoard of edueation and with the vocational! 
The 


individuals in all parts of the stat 


“dueation work. writer talked with 


the election but discovered little in 


terest in either of these issues. A third 


issue never publically mentioned, seemed to 
occupy the thoughts of most of the com 
paratively few people who showed any i 

This Was 


a desire to know the religious faith of each 


terest whatever in the election. 
eandidate and whether he belonged to one 
of two well known fraternal orders which 
are diametrically opposed to each other on 
religious grounds. 


As to the charge that the superintendent 


always acted very independently, fought 
almost constantly for the very existence of 
his department, and did not cooperate with 
certain other edueational groups, there is 
facts. 


accord with the 


But 


but one 
He did all three. 
he should be 


is neeessarv to understand 


answer in 
TO deeide W hether 
such 


Wis 


blamed or praised for 


consin conditions. 
W iseor Sill 
In pract 


For this the 


has do © 


great pioneer work 
fields. 


ically all eivie and soeial 


state deserves the highest 


praise. But these accomplishments have 
been secured by the conflicts of powerful 


1Orees ; means a unit in 
these advances nor does it invariably pur 


all of 


igh and through with 


sue a commendable course in them 


W iseonsin is shot thror 


factionalism. mn polities, in 


This true 


economics, in business affairs, in farmer or 


iZat 


LOS 


and naturally in 


education, sentiment 


exemplified by 
the ly ivers song, °° QO) \W SCONSIN, ’ rep 


strong 


resents the high aspirations of very 


and earnest groups. but the state has al 


ways appeared to the writer to have an 
other motto which eve) more groups follow 
the lines from Maebeth: 


\f 


Certainly in the three vears observed 
motto seemed 1 | » fol] wed 
of Wiseonsin aet 


in education where there j uch 


board for 


in every phase 
It undoubted] 
decentralization that there is a 


the university, a state superintendent’s of 


fice, a separate normal school board, a voea 
board 
board 


find something to do, to dominate all the 


tional with its own director, and a 


of education restlessly trying 
1 being fought by most of them at 

The 
teachers’ 


1920 


others ai 


another. motto was fol 


one time or 


lowed by the state 


association 


where factionalism in produced 


fiasco when that body officially refused af 
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the National 
A state department of public 
the 


strove to maintain, could not have existed 


filiation with Edueation As 
soe1ation., 

instruction such as superintendent 
in Wisconsin without often fighting for its 
very existence. 

The lack of cooperation with other edu 
cational agencies was in the writer’s time 
limited mainly to relations with the state 
board of education and the vocation board. 
The the 


and the state superintendent appears to the 


antagonism between state board 
writer to have come about as follows. Cer 
the state wished to have a 


( me 


in groups in 
board 


wished a eontrolling board to eut down the 


for different reasons. rroup 


i 
I 


total amounts of money which the eduea 


tional groups were getting by individual 
m. Another group wished to ‘‘trim’’ 
Another desired to do the 


The 


university. 


same thine to the superintendent. 
hoard was finally created but the interests 
formation of 


attacked by its eourse en 


render it harmless to them 


When the board 


‘rintendent of 


deavored to 
was organized, 
publie instruction 

Further 
the 
the 


and 


secured 


the presideney. 


increasing 
members to unhorse 


ntendent from the presideney, 
the shelf with only 
Whatever the motives 


prompted the organization of this 


in the writer’s judgment, the board 


ual operation has borne about as 
relation to the state board of eduea 
ed by educational authorities 
Everett’ of 
President Harding. 


such a board is an easy thing, but profes 


as ‘“*Cousin Chieago does to 


Politieal allianee with 


sional cooperation is another matter 
The charge of lack of cooperation with 


the state board of voeational edueation 


takes on a different light when it is known 


how this board was formed. The manufac 
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turers of the state found they could not 
control the superintendent and so demand- 


ed that the voeational work should be 


placed under a separate board. It was ac- 
cordingly taken out of the state superin- 
tendent’s department and placed under a 
separate board. The fighting between the 
two organizations culminated this year in 
the executive for each running for the su- 
Thus if between 


perintendency. fighting 


these groups ceases from now on, it will 


be because » former head of the 
the head 


nt of publie instruction. 


yvoca 


tional w k as become ot the 
state departm 

In company with practically all the su 
most of the leading eduea 


pervisors and 


I 
tors of the state, the 
weary 
(01 sequently he 
le Situation to see 


After 


a superintendent of a 


much thought, 


temperament might possibly have 


along with a little less of 


man, no matter what his disposi 
had to do much of it 
the l 


superintendent 
i 


Krom the 
¢ alleged against the superinten 
things stand out clearly. Fir 
really happened. 
sphere of W iseonsin. the oppos 
‘avored to make capital 
ighting. 


| 


answered, 


Wnnecessi ry 
vot only one side. Seeond., as 
revards the policies advoeated by the su 
fought, 


much questioning of many persons 


perintendent and for which he 


after 
including numerous opponents, the writer 
that 


is econvineed the following statement 


is fair. The superintendent, in the three 


vears observed, was always on the right 


side as seen by all professionally minded 
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jueators and citizens, or at least the jus 
ce and fairness of his position were de 


table among any representative group 


such men and women. Third, in study 


the great list of enemies naturally ae 
imulated in eighteen years by such a fear 
ess and professional state superintendent, 
is irresistibly reminded of what a noted 


man once said of Grover Cleve 


WV isconsin 


1: ‘**We love him for the enemies he 


Ihe economy charge was pol tical bun 


and simple. As prevrousiy 


ted out, the state department was the 


edueational institution that was to 


It was only one of numer 


starved out. 


state departments in the capitol that 
deficit. The amusing part of the 
fair was that the same opponents 
ehare | t} ea nariimnt ly it} 
nat tn super! enaent with 


ne too much money, had greatly i? 


sed expenditures to the state by 
¢ the vocational schools out of the de 
tment. Secondly, the superintendent 
charged with letting the state drop to 
ow rating on the Ayres seale. Any in 


“ person knows that a state’s rating 


that seale depends upon two things, at 


at uh ec schools and the expendi 

or money. The second was an absurd 
hen he was charged with constantly 
upon the public to raise more 

mey for schools. The first in a state 
ke Wisconsin ean not be affected mate 


by anyone who is superintendent be 
use he has no right or means to induce 
ons who patronize parochial schools to 
d their children to the publie schools. 
thermore sending these children to the 


iblie schools would have run up the ex 
ditures, 
The writer is fully aware of the identity 
of the opponenis of the state superintend- 
the election. But he does not be- 


‘ fT ww 
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lieve that they and any issues they brought 
forth or could forth, 
defeated the 


made 


have brought would 


have superintendent if the 


latter had any campaign to inform 


the public and to secure its support for 
his policies. In the period of war reaction 


most quiet, 


when 


and in the 


people wish peace an 


when the 


hat cial ale pression 


evervwhere 1s for lower taxes, un 


inswered charges of t irbulence and ex 
ravaganee, doubtless had some weight 
but probably nothing testifies more strot 
to the esteem W cl the ld imu 
stration was held, tl the fact that with 
o effort to make a campaig} the uper 
itendent lost | only “9 939 votes in a to 
tal of 385.008. That is, a change of 10,000 
otes would have retained him. The writer 
has found practically no people in Wis 
consi ifter the eleetion who did not. be 
eve that the superintendent could ¢ sily 
ive | ! leeted if he | | actively cam 
ait vl. 
FUT ( | PARTMI 

SINcE July the writer has made no et 
ort to ke pup wv ith Wuiseons ict ties 

ad ¢ tems ¢ the! } ive react dl h m 
\t that time the state se ed to count on 
little rom the new administrati ex 
pecting it to s t ht and hu the ore 
I} old dep: rfment was ot course not pe! 
Teet It had real leader who chose 
in extremely competent staff and devel 
oped an exceptionally high professional 
morale in that staff. The chief and six 
other members of that staff are gone 
Morale is a delieate, and evanescent thin: 
Time alone can tell whether the rer gr 
members ean of themselves keep up then 
former professional morale. or they 
there is en h leadership in the new | 
ministration to preserve it There are 
strong reasons for fearing two develop 











first, the encroachment of other ed- 
ucational groups upon the field of the state 


department, a field over which they have 


long been anxious to have control; see- 
ond, the gradual substitution within the 
department of inspection for supervision 


and of politics for professional activities. 


If either development occurs, the depart- 
must devenerate mto a 


ment inevitably 


p of little people doing little things in 
The 


trained educational specialist can not pro- 


rol 


a little way. most professionally 


, 
auce assigned to 


results of importance 


general school inspection in an atmosphere 


ol polities. The new administration ean 
easily make a few minor economies, ar 
range for more office foree so as to seeure 
better business arrangements, attempt to 
satist certain disgruntled elements by 
illin acancies with Wisconsin people, 


and form new political allianees with other 


ageneies. These last two, however, as con 
ditions now obtain in Wiseonsin. in sev 
eral cases undoubtedly mean compromise 
with | They may be shrewd polities 


but they promise little professional prog 
Moreover, the department, exclusive 
of the work with exceptional children, 
about ten 


the 


must this year operate on 


| per 


cent. less money than it 


three 


spent past 


year. The main items of expense, 
salaries, travel and printing, have not de 
creased appreciably. Thus the possibili- 
ties of even keeping stationary are decid 


edly 


llowever, 


limited. 

there are many intelligent and 
highminded edueators and laymen in Wis- 
consin who are vitally interested in pro- 
moting publie edueation. They have for 
years been accustomed to a certain kind of 
ideals, of a staff and of service from their 
state department of public instruction. 
These people will not for any great length 


of time be eontent to put up with fewer 
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of these items or with an inferior qual 


ity of them. If the present administration 


does not provide the state with such ad 


vantages and constantly increase their 


scope and quality, this administration will 
ultimately be turned out and a department 


installed that will provide them. This may 


take a dozen years. In education, as in 


+ 


other matters, the path of progress Is not 
line upward. The progress line 


| 


sometimes arops 
l 


a straight 


then climbs again 


and 


zigzag fashion. Wisconsin has let her state 


department line drop sharply. But prol 


ably she may in time make it go eve 


higher than the point reached in 1921. 


CARTER ALEXANDER 


DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION! 


THE government of American colleges 


and universities is easily divided into the 


two methods deserib “] by the words demo 


eratie and =  autoeratie. The autoeratie 


method is not so general as it is usually 


supposed to be. But it is more commo! 


than it should be. The autocrat in this 
autocraey is the president. 

This autoeracy is usually visible in the 
selection and dismissal of professors. A 


most delieate process IS such seleetion al d 


personal, sensitive, quivering 


whole life of the college. 


ne 
dismissal, 
with the 
with such a method, the democratic 


In ¢@o1 
trast 
principle has prevailed. It has prevailed, 
not by foreeful demands, but by sponta 


neous origins and grateful cooperations. 
The democratic method or principle pos 
com 


advantages: (1) It 
the co 


several 


the 


sesses 


mands wisdom in legislation, 


from the address of the retiring 
of Western 


November 1 a 


1 Extracts 
Reser e 


1921. 


President University, Cleve 


land, Ohio, 
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many minds 


the execution, of 


King ii 


diverse experiences. 2 It tends to 
the level of professional interest Irom 
absorption in a single department otf 
teaching, to an interest con 


dv, or 
1th all 


ds to remove personal professorial par 


academic affa.rs. 3 It 


It gives a distinet quicken 


the 


sansnip. 4 


to the enthusiasms of academic 


enthusiasms both intelleetual and 
tional 

Yet. be it said, the democratic method 

s subjeet to certain disadvantages. z) a 


it, or dissipate initiative, divid 


» personal academic affairs among too 


lessening the sense of it 


VY associates, 


ial responsibility, retarding 


ning or retorms or ort new 


movements 


S aqdlSacdVval re, nowever, Is not mevit 


not be natural. 2 It 


tend, like all forms of demoeratie voy 


ment, to result inl and 


econip! OTHISeS, 


ympromises In a university, as in other 


ministrations, often represent a saeri 
ee of executive values to personal adjust 
mav inerease, in certain re 


presi lent. for it is 
te academie monarch 
constitutional president. It is to 


constitutional 
toil 


said, however, that the 


result in less ultimate 


d trouble. } 


thods 


may 
It may also increase the 
eollere 


the 


The college teacher 


less remunerative work of 


teacher and scholar. 
holds the most important, serious and com- 


To re- 


seems al 


manding of all academic places. 


him to do executive work 
nost a degradation. It 
¢ of the the 


It also promotes orderliness 


is the ecommand- 


priest of altar to be an 


icolyte. (5 
throughout the academic circles. 
Disturbanees, petty and transient, or in- 


surrections indeed of serious nature are 


not 


unknown in Ameriean college annals. 
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They are, however, constituted quite us 
Oltenh and quite as significantly by the 
hewspaper “us D\ the acadeulie COnaIlit s 


themselves. 


but not intrequenti)s 


nave a really Sil icant Ca USC. ihe formal 
teaching or the iil-considered oO mconsid 
ered comment on public affairs by a pro 
lessor is the usual OcCcaslo ot such aca 
demie disorder. But | do not ve ire lo 


ilirm that such outLb KS are more pro} 
to occur and turnish more lively oceask 
for public discussion in universities 


which the autocratic system pre I 
democratic svstem S deed no +s ec 
| ve) B > = ip) ‘ ty 
pahaceda, rl ne aemocra SVS OPS 
ado not natu ~ Demon r ‘ 
Ove! Is a better ¢ re tor ti ( r | 
] } + ; 
considered ren I I sa i 
mark is quite a ( ten 
political or ¢ L s 
here IN ¢ e Consid T10 ilé 
ot | passed ove} | f | t " 
; . ‘ } . ; 
sponsibil hich the ¢ community 
, ‘ ; 
helieves Is vested n he pres , e] 
f he has no power the public | that 
’ . 
} does | ‘ T | PIS Whe Pe ‘ ] 
I ’ t , } hal 
} ' 
tj bHelleve t} it nis Pp \ “4 ~( ( 1 
} ‘ +} , ; | ‘ , j 
noweve! Iie { ous WI 1 ire pursue 
are nnwise ray | thy eo | ons creat i toy 
1 
i eolle ré he napp re S a ( ld 
TO he the avent. and es ofte) mace the vie 
. ' ’ 
tim. He may, indeed, have opposed such 


have sone} t to eliminate 


methods and 


undesirable atmospheres or conditions. 
Nevertheless he is regarded as their autho 
Of eourse such results are hard for him to 
bear. but bear he must. On the other side 
t is at onee to he said that the public 


eredits him w ith the 


with the inaucuratior of new methods 


eon 


with the ereation of new and hanm 
Ti+; 


ITlONS, 


with which perhaps he 
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direet coneern. His credits for such re- the peril of individual and professorial ec 
sults he may justly regard as an offset to centricity. Independence easily becomes 


possible debits. eccentricity. A professor may forget that 





In the balaneing of the advantages and _ he is a member of a body and that his work 
the disadvantages of the democratic and _ is to relate itself to and function with other 
autocratic system of vovernment, the parts of the academic system. The balance 
weight of evidence turns toward the demo- between the centripetal and centrifugal is 
cratic. Of course, it is to be said that an to be heeded. It is thus that the academic 
autoeratie system may be so applied that solar system maintains its harmony. But 
it results in an essentially academie demoe the peril of eccentricity may be removed 
racy, and it is also to be added that the in advance in the original selection. The 


democratic system may he SO manipulated SUCCESS of freedom in a department of 


that it solidifies itself, for a time at least, college, or in the whole college itself, rests 

into an autocratie. quite entirely on the wisdom of the elect 
A second prineiple, derived direetly ing body. The need indeed of wisdom in 

from the first, of democracy, is the prin the electing body eannot be over-estimated. 

ciple of freedom. TF ov self-government is CnHarRues F. THwiInea 

a free government. Freedom as applied in W N RESERVE UNIVER 


college eoncerns 1S t} ec special right of the 

dividual teacher. Under it the individ ; oan 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP ELECTIONS 


Tue largest number of candidates for the 


ual teacher is allowed and required to be 


, . , , . 
responsible tor the eonduet ol his own de 


vartment. It is indeed a dangerous method. 
, Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford that have 


t is a method fraught with many and di- 


,' : , offered themselves in the history of the plar 
verse perils. but the opposite method of , 

. appeared before committees ol sf lection 
exterior aire 0 S Sub lect to pe ris even thirt, two states on December 2 The follow 
more numerous and more serious. But the ne were elected: 
pe rils, so far as human wisdom or power flabama Earl M. MeGowin, University of Al 
can repress or remove them, are eliminated bama, University, Ala. 
hy the seleetion of worthiest teachers. I Arka Char! W. Pipkin, Head 

; ; Brown College, present address, Mass. Instit 
professors worthy of confidence are name Technol 
mrs ) Vv co i ( re hamea, of I nology, Cambridge, Mass. 
qualified to bear their respo sibilities, the Calif a Richard H. Barker, Leland St 
whole delicate and complex problem is ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
solved. Such freedom given to the indi , P. F. Eagan, Yale Univer 
T sel address 0 Sheppard st Cambr 
vidual teacher has several fundamental 4, 
merits: Connecticut Allen S. Johnson, Yale Unive 
l. It tends to attract the best teachers New Haven, Conn 
\ _ = 
to the college using it. G ( I \ Highsmith Univers 
Georgia. present addreas. Locust Gre Inst 
» maids ¢t Iragta an \OnTriS om? 8 
ee It tend tO « } and to nourish lo . G 
tenehers who are worthy to use and to en- ] . Roval H. Snow, Harvard Univer 
JOS freedom of aecademie eontrol. present address, 78 Morris St., Halifax, N. S 
‘ . liane ) I. Sande irvari J aT 
3. It tends to give to students a sense Indiana D. H. Sanders, Harvard Unive 
* ' : ‘ Can lge, Mass. 
of responsibility for the worth of e de- yo . , : , 
: f th l t Charles C. Bowie, University of Iov 
partment in which they are enrolled. present address, Cambridge, Mass 


The possible harm to the method lies in Kansas Wm. D. P. Carey, Cornell Universit) 
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but power and method for the mastery of a be nominated in writing on or before Februar 
lepartment of learning During the ae l, 1922. 
‘ tion of this power she should be freed from The following prizes in letters will be award 
the constant interruption of tests and examina ed after nomination by a jury or juries chose 
oo ind encouraged to take on her shoulders by the American Academy of Arts and Let 
t] chief responsibility for her mental develop - ' te »mi sailed » and from that 
a ig EET alee Bi ali ters trom 1 own membership and trom tha 
he a oe of the National Institute of Arts and Lette: 
nt I f 1 from the regular tests and 
; nities For the American novel published during tl 
The candidate is allowed to take under the di year which shall best present the wholesome at 
rection of a specially appointed instructor eight mosphere of American life, and the highest st 
slits i k, two for each semester of her junior dard of American manners and manhood, $1,000 
two for the first semester of her senior For the original American play, performed it 
r ] | two units of her senior year are New York, which shall best represent the edue: 
‘ ted to the writing of a long paper on some tional value and power of the stage in raising 
Ss] | phase of tl subiect to which the student the standard of good morals, good taste and good 
has given the most time. Special attention will manners, $1,000. 
be n to a general review in preparation For the best book of the year upon the histor; 
final ex tion This examination will of the United States, $2,000. 
the field of study for the last two years, For the best Ameriwan biography teaching 
+} obiection fre juently offered patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
that colles tudents do not coordinate their lustrated by an eminent example, excluding, as 
. 7 plan,’’ says President Neil too obvious, the names of George Washington 
son, “will be observed to differ from the honor and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000. 
— english universities in requiring For the best volume of verse published dur 
>t oted to vide range 
na the vear by an American author, $1,000. 
( I I t nd fro the tutorial svs : . 
f socently adonted by some American eniiates Last year Edith Wharton’s “The Age ot 
n its restriction of the system of a picked Innocenee” won the prize for the best nov 


ro thus avoiding the danger of bankruptcy Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett” received the 


sa to accompany the application of award for the best play, and Admiral Sim 
costly methods to the whole body of students.’ “The Victory at Sea” for the best history. Ex 
If planned to start this system next spring ird Bok’s “The Americanization of Edwat 
by t lection of about 10 per cent. of the class » .” was adjudged the best biography. 
. 24. This will mean that more than 40 stu In journalism the nomination will be mack 
will benefit by the new system during the 


by a jury or juries chosen from the member 
ot the administrative board of the Columbia 


PULITZER PRIZE COMPETITIONS AN School of Journalism and from the teaching 
NOUNCED staff of the school. A gold medal costing $500 


NATIONAL competition for the Pulitzer prizes, will be awarded for the most disinterested ar 
worth many thousands of dollars in art, let meritorious public service rendered by a1 
ters, journalism and musie has been announced American newspaper during the year. Tl 


Columbia University. From a wide field of Boston Post received this prize last year. Pre 


candidates, embracing reporter and pla right, vious winners were the New York Times a1 
historian and artist, novelist and musician, the Milwaukee Journal. 
juries will pick, among other outstanding pro For the best example of a reporter’s wo 
ductions, the best play, the best novel, the best during the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
eartoon and the best piece of newspaper work terseness, the accomplishment of some pub 
)) pl hed by an American journal during good commanding publie attention and 1 
( ar spect, $1,000 will be awarded. Last year 


The awards will be publicly made by the award was made to Louis Seibold for an inte 


Columbia trustees at the next commencement. view with President Wilson published i 


Candidate for anv of the Pulitzer prizes must New York World on June 18, 1920. Previ 
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ome commendai 
= } 
mportance, SoV0U0 will ee 
never been 


Work aon 


December 


$1,000 will agai be offered 
services rendered to the 
rican press during the pr 
time this award ha 
1918, when the winners wert 
and Henry etle Hough, 


hool of Journal lass of 


written during 


ol excelle nce being clearne . TI 


EACHERS LOYALTY TESTS IN NEW YORK 
IN acco in I l t 


purpose, sound asoning and 
influence publie opinion in the 
tion, $500 will be awarded. This 
been awarded in the past to Harve; 
the Omah: ving World-Her 
Frank H. Simonds of the New York Tr 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
J irnal 
traveling scholarships, valued at $1,500 
| be awarded on the nomination of the 
School of Journalisn 
he Columbia School of Jow 
have passed their exami 
st honors and are otherwise mo 
to enable eac!] I lem to spend a 
Surope, to study ne social, political 
moral conditions t people, and 
acter and principle 5 
petition tor these s¢ hola 
restricted to 
the School ot 
hen the award is made. 
\ scholarship will be awarded to 
dent of musie in America who may be deemed 


e most talented and deserving in order that 
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1 
uniawi 


an 
good and adequate 


loyal 


constit 


tution 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


advance ol 


mon 


ivo f modi of an intelleeti izenship ; 


l 


’ 


tions rn y lawful means and Whereas, the ex nee of 
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nents of population that are illiterate, physi 

infit or unfamiliar with American ideals and 

and our future strength and security 

ch dependent on their education and com 
ideals; 

I, Warren G 


State s, do 


American 
Harding, President of 
urge the Governors of the 


States and Territories to set apart De 


1921, as 


which 


cember 4 to 10, 
mn Week, during 


Citizens in every State are 


inclusive, American Edu 


urged to special and 


ightful attention to the needs and the aims 


public schools. It 
l that 


is particularly recom 


efforts be addressed to practical ex 


ssion of community interest in public educa 


To that end organizations for civie advances 
betterment are 


ent and social earnestly  ré 


ested, when it can be made practicable, to pro 

programs which will inform the people con 
erning the vital needs in this direction, instruct 
regarding shortcomings and deficiencies in 


them 


present facilities, and bring to their attention 
specific, constructive methods by which in the re 
spective communities these deficiencies may be sup 
lied. 
The subject of public education has always been 
and to the fact 


responsibility of 


to the American heart, 
chief 


( lose 


that it has been made a 


al governmental units we largely owe the wide 
facilities. It is believed 


diffusion of educational 


that a widespread and earnest effort at observance 
Edueation Week would do much to emphasize 


There 


fore it is suggested that the pulpit, press, schools 


this feeling of immediate responsibility. 


and public gatherings be enlisted in behalf of this 
special effort. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


the editors of 


AND Society should be sent to Swarth 


ALL for 


Sk HOO! 


communications 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Wituiam A. 
M. Sheehan and Joseph K. Van Denburg were 


Hannic, Louis Marks, Joseph 


appointed as permanent examiners for the New 
York City Department of Education on Novem- 
30. Their rankings on the civil service 
the the 
were, respectively, first, third, fifth and seventh. 
Dr. Dr. 
Marks and Dr. Van Denburg are principals of 
New York City public schools, while Mr. Shee 
han held a temporary appointment as examiner. 


ber 


result of recent examinations 


list as 


rhe positions pay $7,700. Hannig, 


Three other temporary appointees of the Board 
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The \ 


who he 


sel oo] 
Forsy 


intendent of 


will be 
Mrs. 


comes district 


reinstated 11 re system 


are Grace Strachan the, 
schools for a 
William 
The 0 


Robert J 


s per 


prohationa ot three years: 


Hayward, who principal of the 


aore Roose velt ign School, and 


Frost, who will receive assign 


some temporary 


ment, since no principal nip of elementar\ 


schools “are open 


"ARTER Al 


ant state 


EXANDER, I neri first assist 
chools ol Wis 
the 


superintendent 
eonsin, 18 acting a assistant i! tor oft 
Educational Finar Inquiry that is being ca) 
under the ; ices of the American 


Howard G 


ied out 


Council of Edueation. Burdge, 
who recently directed a survey of working hoys 
in New York State, has 
director for New York. A 


been employed, and it is an 


been named tant 


staff of 


assis 
four clen 
cal workers has 
added as 


nounced that other specialists will be 


' , 
the needs otf the 


Hous 


of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on Octo 


inquiry develop 


GoprrREY, who retired as presi 
ber 1, is at his summer home in Duxbury, Mas 
the New 
England coast during the winter in order that 
he may complete the first of seven books cover 
the 


Edueation, of which he is chairman. 


sachusetts. He plans to remain on 


ing work of the Council of Management 


The actual 
being carried on by 
the 


couneil is 
the 


Building, Philadelphia. 


work of the 


assistants at headquarters in Drexel 


PROFESSOR PHILIP MARSHALL Brown, of 


Princeton University, will return from Europe 
in time to take up his course at the beginning 
of the next term. Professor Henry Norris 
the beginning of the second 


work at Mt. Wilson 


Russell will leave at 
semester to do research 


Observatory, California. 


head of the 
Teach 


ers College, Columbia University, has his Sab 


Proressor THomas H. Briaas, 


Department of Secondary Education of 
batiec leave during the spring session of the year 
1921-22. He will spend his 


schools in the United States and writing 


leave in visiting 


Dean ArTHUR Hopson QuINN has resigned 


as dean of the college, University of Pennsyl 


vania, and will withdraw from administrative 


work at the end of the first term of the present 
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year. Dr. Quinn has a leave of absence up to 


next September, when he will return to the 


university as professor of English. 


Proressor Davip Gorpon Lyon, of Harvard 


University, will retire from service next June. 


He hie 
the governing board of the university, the ap 


1922. 


been appointed protessor emeritus by 


potntment to 
Dr. Lyon ha 


years, serving as Haneock protessor ol Hebrew 


take effect on September l, 


been at Harvard for nearly fort, 


and other Oriental language eurator ol 


Museum 


the Semetic 


Irwin L. Gorpon, one 


Public Ledg 


new 


heen 


Philadelphia Kvening 


placed ] ‘ eCourse n 


news 


writing whiel e hool of Commerce ot 


| mple ly , t\ i introdueed The cou 


include 1s 


ight new 


prepal 


“ft 


writing 
! ‘r editor ial 


} 
on articie 


»N Da Nil , education al speci 
the Ten 


been appoint 


vy and tormer de: ol 
Polytechnic Institute, ha 


English at the Researeh Uni 


Washington, D. C 


prote ol 


Harry C. Trexver, of Allentown, 


l’a., has been eleeted a 


COLONE! 
trustee of Lehigh Uni 


versity, to sueceed the late David J. Pearsall, 


of Mauch Chunk, Pa 
WILLIAM 


Americanization 


END HENRY Bock, until 


recently associated with the 
work of the Morgan Memorial, has aecepted 
a call to become university pastor for Methodist 


udents at Cornell University. 


Dr. 


of politieal science at 


Harotp 8S. Quiciey, formerly professor 


Hamline University, is 


at present giving a series ol lectures at Tsing 


rol 


liua College, Peking, China, on “Contemporary 


Civilization.” 


committee of the Board of Overseers 


THE 


of Harvard University which investigated 


charges made last spring that Professor Zecha 


riah Chafee of the Law School had published 


an article in the Harvard Law Review eontain- 


| 


ine misstatements of facets which he could not 


have made if he had considered the ease of 


which he was writing, as a whole, has reported 


to the board that it was unanimously of the 


AND 


SOCIETY 


that Professor Chafee “had made no 
statements in his article which were conscious 
before 
the Board of Overseers last spring by a group 
Law School, 


York 


opinion 


ly erroneous.” Charges were brought 


of graduates of the headed by 


Austen G. New 


THe Board oft 


Pennsylvania has announced the election to th 


Fox of 


Trustees of the University of 
board of Charles Day, ‘99, to succeed the lat 
J. Levering Jones, and of Dr. Charles J. Ha 
tield, late Dr. Morris J 
will be filles 


OO, to sueceed the 


Lewis. Three additional vacancies 


+ 


at the alumni election. 


w N. 


ot trustees ol 


BENNETT, member of the boar 


Weslevan [ Middl 
chairman of the We 


niversit 


town, Connecticut, and 


levan endowment campaign, was 


automobile accident November 


registration amounting 


AN inerease in total 


to over 3,000 students is indicated by repo 


from the colleges and universities sponsored ! 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Ep 
ecopal Chureh. The Octol» 
1921, is 42,409, while that for 


tions tor the corresponding period last 


registration for 
the same insti! 
veal 

39,300. Thirty out of thirty-seven institutior 


reported increases in attendance, in two ea 


as high as 64 per cent. The loss in no ease ex 


ceeds 3 per cent. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE PLATOON 
TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
IN AKRON, OHIO 
Tue beginning of the year 1920-21 was w 
der the old type organization with a school! 
for the deaf, a kindergarten, twenty-nine grad 
Normal School in the 
The 


account of 


and the Perkins 
High School 


much 


rooms 
East 


very 


rooms were 


the 


building. 


erowded on heavy 


enrollment. Thirty-six teachers were giving 


full time and in addition to this the art super 
visor gave one day each week, the music supe 
visor gave one day and her assistant gave pa 
time, two gym instructors gave one day ea 
besides some time given by the supervisor of 
Physical Training, making a total of fort) 
two teachers besides the Principal and his as 


sitant. The Normal School students did quit 
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of this work which reduced the actual 


ner of! 


Manual Training and Home Economies were 


*n to th 


period of twenty minutes per week was 


teachers. 


ie Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


in Gym work to each group. The reg 


teachers taught the Art and Musie und 


tir 
To relev 
same tf 
iy ale 


tne pla 


Following 


Ol Was 
ix & 


nal 


ne supervision as explained above. 


e the congested conditions and 


ime give more attention to readin 


| arithmetie, it was decided to try 


toon plan of organization. 


organized on the platoon plan wi 


A 


u 

el 
at 
o 


T 


the Thanksgiving vacation the 


th 


roups in the organization—the deat 


kindergarten was not ineluded 


The Normal Sehool students we 


in 


re 


s plan as before so that practice 


id be earried on. Under this ne 


W 


pupils who were organized into 


to reading, writing and arithmetic 


groups were placed in thirty-s 


reducing the size of the grou} 


1X 


about twenty per cent. With 


of groups; with bette 


*) 


| with library, auditorium, manual arts, regu 


vm periods each day and supervised play 


added teatures, we used but lorty-one teach 


ull tin 


1rrie 


; 


ie and the music supervisor gave 


in supervision, making the san 


1¢ 


teachers on the staff as under the 


id plan. A print shop was added which use 


eacher half-time. 


ESCRIP 


Prin 


studied 


TION OF PLATOON ORGANIZATION 


dl 


cipal visited the Detroit sehools 


the platoon plan as organize 


d 


At the time of the visit the largest school 


under the platoon organization consist 


twent 


y-eight groups. The Detroit pla 


n 


as used as a basis for organizing but the plan 


was extended to the first eight grades and neces 


arv modifie 


ations made to fit the needs. T 


se the platoon plan for thirty-six groups ne 


cessitated the making of an entirely new pro 


fram since 


s¢ hool oft me 


Detroit had no program to fit 


re than twenty-eight groups. 


a 


The platoon plan provides for half as many 


nome rooms 


vranization. 


as groups of children in the or 
In the home room reading, writ 
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ing, arithmetic and spelling were taught and 
in sixth, seventh, and eighth grades history 
and formal English. The history was taught 
by a special teacher who went from room to 
room teaching the history only Under this 
plan the school day was extended to six hours 
Each half day was divided into two home room 
periods of one hour and a half each 

The necessary number of home rooms 
eighteen left eleven 4 le twe 
lan chool rooms used under the 

These eleven rooms were used 
plan as follows 

Three rooms were used a cence 

as literature rooms; one for musik 

f< drawing: one for music and drawing 
primary grades; one for sewing; and on 
library. A small room near the shop was used 
for manual arts By using » auditorium and 
the gymnasium all t] in ve able t 
eare for thirty-six group 
the number ot room 

In the selenee rooms > st three grade 
recited nature study, grades tour to seven geo 
graphy, and eighth grade general science 

In the literature rooms all eight grades were 
taught the appreciation of the best poems and 
prose productions suitable ir grade 
preciation of musie and 
preciation of art and the 


ing of compositions, letters 
isic and drawing were 
and drawing rooms 
The sewing room became a part of the Home 


Economies department All g trom tfourtl 


; ; 


to eighth grades inclusive received instruction 


In sewing Sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
girls were instructed in cooking 

All the grades received instruction 
brary where they reat-good books, discussed 
the use of books, and related what they had 
read. The first grade spent one period per 
week but in the upper grades two and even 
three periods were used for library work 

The bovs beginning in the fourth grade were 
taught manual arts. Construction work, 
ing, mechanical drawing, woodwork and 
ng were taught in the shop. 

All pupils were given a half-hour period each 


day in the gymnasium. Usually, three groups 
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The 


was arranged so that all boys and girls 


were in the gymnasium together. gym 


work 


from grades four to eight inclusive reeeived 


one swimming lesson each week. 
work was arranged so that 


The 


parlia- 


The auditorium 
as many as three groups recited together. 
consisted of dramatization, 


mentary practice, moving pictures, civie and 


community hygiene, community and school pro- 
paganda, readings by the pupils and develop- 
The 


clearing 


ment of certain literary productions. 


auditorium was used as a sort of 


house for all the work of the school. The eor- 
relation of activities of the various departments 
auditorium interesting 


made the work of the 


and helpful to the pupils. As an example of 
correlation of activities the Christmas time will 
illustrate. 

In the 


the selection “Holy 


room pupils were preparing 
Night.” In 
room the same pupils read the Christmas time 


music 
the literature 


classics and listened to phonograph records of 
Christmas songs. In the library the beautiful 
Christmas stories were used. In the auditorium 
the pupils put all these together into a fine 
Christmas program. This same plan of cor- 
relation of all the departments is one of the 
strong features of the organization. 
Supervised play was one of the big features 
for the primary grades. A room was used for 
the play room and a teacher gave her entire 
The first 


and second grades had half-hour play periods 


attention to the first three grades. 


each day. The third grade had three periods 
each week. 

For these special activities outside the home 
room the day was divided into twelve half- 
hour periods. Each group spent three hours 
per day in the home room—one hour and a half 
each half day. The rest of the time was used 
for subjects given outside the home room and 
divided according to schedule arranged by the 
different With this 


principal to fit grades. 


plan all pupils changed rooms at the middle 
of the forenoon and middle of the afternoon. 
The half of the pupils doing special platoon 
About three 


work changed every half hour. 
minutes was required to make the change of 
all groups. 

The teacher of the home room taught two 
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groups reading, writing, arithmetic and 


spel 


ing. In the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 


a few minutes were given to formal Englis] 


Three hours for each group in the home room 
for these 


permitted good distribution of time 


subjects. The plan provided an hour rest pe 


The 


special room taught one branch only. 


teacher of th 
All the 


activities of the pupils were under the dire 


day for each teacher. 


tion of some teacher. 

The 
assignment of teachers to the work for whic! 
After six 
of the teachers found one only who eared to 
Four 


vote was so 


reorganization gave opportunity fo 


they were best fitted. weeks a vote 


go back to the old type organization. 
This 


conducted that the principal would not know 


teachers were undecided. 
how any individual teacher expressed herself 

The schedule for platoon activities and the 
schedules for the home made out 


rooms were 


by the principal so that no conflicts might 


occur and that definite time allotments should 


be given to the subjects taught. 


MODERN CURRICULUM 

The Platoon organization as thus earried out 
met the present day requirements for a modern 
curriculum, as follows: 

(1) By giving more attention to reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English it stressed the 
academic side of education. 

(2) By the use of special rooms and spe 


cial teachers in library, music, art and lit 


erature the cultural side received due atten 
tion. 

(3) The physical side of education received 
its share in gymnasium, playroom, and swim 
ming peol as part of the regular school a 
tivities for all. 

(4) The scientific side was extended in spe 
cial rooms and teachers for nature study, 
geography and general science. 

(5) Vocation and prevocational work re 
ceived attention in cooking, sewing, woodwork, 
manual arts and printing. 

(6) The 


served the 


auditorium as a sort of clearing 


house purpose of stressing the 
social and civic in education. 
(7) Visual education found its place in the 


use of moving pictures. 
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USE OF SCHOOL PLANT 
[The platoon organization gave opportunity 
to use all rooms in the building all the time. 
he auditorium was in constant use-from 8:30 
to 3:45. 


rym in 


The gymnasium activities kept the 
to 5.00. The 


brary Was in constant use as was every nook 


eonstant use from 8:00 
ind corner of the building. 


ADVANTAGES OF PLATOON ORGANIZATION 


The year showed many advantages of the 
new organization to pupils, teachers, princi 
pal, and the administration. Parents found 
idvantages that might have been overlooked by 


the teachers and principal. 
ADVANTAGES TO PUPILS 
1) A modern curriculum was made possi- 
as discussed earlier in this report. 
2) It provided some activity—work or play 
for each child all the 
3) It made sure that enough time and at- 


time. 


tention were given to english, arithmetic, spell- 


ng, reading and writing. 


+) It gave each child an opportunity for 
rary work. 

5) It socialized the work by the constant 
e of the auditorium. 


6) Visual received much atten- 


on by use of moving pictures exhibited one 


education 


each week in the auditorium. 
(7) The special subjects received attention 
pecial teachers. 


8) Bovs as low as Fourth Grade received 


yp work and manual arts. 
9) Girls as low as Fourth Grade received 
definite preparation for home life. 


(10) Beeause of definite time limits for each 
subject with different teachers, pupils learned 
better the art of doing things at definite 
times, 

(11) The combined efforts of several teach- 
ers with whom each pupil came in contact 
made for better understanding of the pupils. 

(12) The change and variety relieved the 
pupil of the drudgery of school work. 

(13) Self control was necessarily brought 
about by the passing of lines, change of rooms, 
change of teachers, ete. 

(14) Best of all was the happy attitude of 
the pupils toward the organization. Pupils 
were decidedly for it. 
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(15) The play of all the pupils was care- 
fully supervised and directed. 


ADVANTAGES TO TEACHERS 

(1) Teachers could be more efficient because 
there were fewer subjects to teach. In many 
cases the teachers taught but one subject 

(2) It forced cooperation of teachers in that 
the auditorium activities took care of much 
of the detailed activity ol the old type organ 
ization, such as literary work. 

(3) The work 


certain types of work were done by teachers 


was better correlated because 
specially fitted. For example, appreciation of 
literature was taught by one teacher while the 
formal English was taught by another 
(4) Teachers assisted each other in the 
More 


given, especially in the 


tudy 


of individual pupils. individual atter 


tion could be 


nome 
room, 

(5) There was a chance in the orgenization 
} 


to have teachers teach the subjects which they 


liked best which must of necessity make fo 
happiness in the work. 
ADVANTAGES TO THE PRINCIPAI 
(1) It foreed cooperation ol teachers be- 
cause of the necessary correlation. 
(2) The supervision of instruction was 


made easier. For example: to supervise mu 


sic one teacher need be supervi ed instead of 


twenty or more under the old plan. 
time in the su 


(3) Beeause of (2) it saved 


pervision of instruction. 


(4) Because of the happy condition among 


pupils and the self-control de veloped, disei 
pline was much easier. 

(5) There were fewer mechanical duties con 
nected with the office routine as a result of 


easier discipline and control. 

(6) Responsibility for results in the various 
types of school work could be definitely placed 
upon the individual teachers. No teacher was 
held responsible for results in all branches. 

(7) Results with all groups could be aver 
aged quite well because of the several teach 
ers working with each group. Under the old 


plan the group having the poorest teacher 


was at a disadvantage all the time. Under the 
platoon plan the poorest teacher could have 


the group but a part of the time. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES 


(1) The school plant was made very nearly 


100 per cent efficient The auditorium, gym 


nasium, and every room in the building were 
In constant use. 

(2) With the new plan at least 25% more 
pupils could he eared for in the same school 
plant 

(3) With the large number of groups in 
each grade the platoon plan used about 60% 
of the number of textbooks as under the old 
plan—quite a saving. For example, only one 
et of music books were used for ten or twelve 
group The musie books on hand were sent 
to other buildings for use except the few 
needed under the new plan. 

1) Equipment and materials for special 


subjects such as drawing were kept for use in 
one recitation room. The same material such 
as compass, ruler. ete., were used by several 


great saving in eost of materials 


grroups,—a 


and equipment 


(5) Additional school  aetivities—hbrarv, 
gym, auditorium, sewing, manual arts, and 
upervised play in lower gvrades—were added 


with verv little additional cost for teachers. 


(6) The special supervisors in art, physi 


eal training, ete., gave less time because 


each teacher in the platoon plan taught but 


one of these subjeets and consequently de 


voted all her attention to that subject. 


ADVANTAGES EXPRESSED BY PARENTS 
(1) Children come home not so tired as they 


used to. 


(2) Children are never tired of discussing 
school activities. 

(3) Children are much more interested in 
their work. 


(4) Going from room to room rests the chil- 
dren 
(5) The new plan develops self confidence. 


(€) The children are less shy in meeting 
folks. 

(7) It makes children more interested to 
learn for themselves. 


DISADVANTAGES 
Ir need hardly be said that any new plan 


comes in for eriticism. However, the criticism 
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by parents, teachers, Oo! been vel 


pupils, has 


slight. Some few think the pupil should bx 


with the same teacher all dav but our obsev: 


tion during the vear has proved that contact 


with six or seven teachers the individu: 


rrives 


pupil a better chance than to remain with on 


It that one teacher were the best in the corp 
of teachers the contention might be correct! 
offered but not so with the poor or mediocre 


teacher. Under the platoon plan each pupil is 


Fo: 


various 


with the home room teacher three hours. 


visitation of homes we assigned the 
teachers so that each was responsible for one 
group. 

Some have asked if frequent changes do not 
On the contrary, we have 


Visitors 


make tor confusion. 


found discipline easier. were almost 
unanimous in the expression ot surprise at the 
evidence of self-restraint and self-control. 


little 


offered by some until the school was visited. A 


“Too much play and too work” was 
careful study of the plan shows that the funda 


mentals received their share of time and more 
attention than under the old plan. 

Some have wondered if the pupil is placed 
The that the 


pupil is too happy and too busy doing things 


under nervous strain. truth is 


of interest to be under much nervous tension. 
The dull monotony which brings intense desiré 
for relaxation, tenses the nerves, and makes 
for disorder, was not found in the platoon o1 
ganization. 
W. J. BAnKEs 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 

QUOTATIONS 

A LESSON IN MUNICIPAL SERVICE 

AFTER every city election comes a period ot 
reflection when the publie is asked by both 
sides to realize that city government is, after 
all, not a political task but one that demands 
expert service. “There is no Democratic and 
no Republican port or school or sewer or sub 
the 


“There should be no partisan or poli 


way,” Committee on Non-Partisan 
Facts. 


tical charter revision, no political determination 


says 


of the ‘prevailing wage.’ The city’s need for 
more subways, for a tunnel to Staten Island, 
for terminal markets, for more policemen and 


more teachers, for new roads, and for garbage 
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posal facilities knows no politics and no 


tisanship.’ 
publie be brought to believe in a 


Can the 
ytession ol municipal service? There is one 
of governmental activity which suggests 


This Is In 


administration. In a 


the pub! e ean be so edueated 


e field ol city school 


atively short time the administration of cit 


ools in the United States has progressed 
ym the stage in which general municipal 
eovernment now finds itself to that of recogni 
m of school management as a_ profession 
L management of education, once the prevail 


* practice everywhere, has vielded almost 


( ymmpletely to protessional direction So ac 


1 tomed is <ehools 


the public to seeing its 


n the hands of edueational that it 


experts 


would be amazed at anv suggestion of a change. 


1 


All this has happened in a remarkably short 


me, as human auliairs go. The first eity school 


United 


1875 


iperintendent in the States 
1834. In 


these 


Was ap 


unted in here were but 


twentv-eight of officers, and many of 
developed out ot sec 


By 1910 


vere 1,400 city superintendents of 


only recent ly 


em had 


arial and clerical positions there 
schools, and 
today practically every town or eity over 2,500 


] } 


population has its schools under the direction 


of a professionally trained superintendent, s¢ 


} 


lected almost always without reference to local 


or partisan polities, while the movement to 
make State and county superintendents simi- 
larly professional goes forward irresistibly. 

this 


the first place, the arly history of school ad 


How was change brought about? In 
ministration in this country is the story of a 
few outstanding personalities among city super- 
intendents who made a dramatie fight in behalf 
of what they conceived to be a highly important 
profession. “Doing a pioneer work, and often 


misunderstood and unappreciated by those 
with whom they labored,” as Professor Cub 
“these men patiently blazed a 
follow.” They 


against tremendous obstacles, these early city 


herly puts it, 


trail for others to fought 
school superintendents; they were usually en- 
gaged in conflicts of one sort or another to the 
end of their careers, and they frequently sae 


rificed things in life that other men regard as 


essential, but they laid the foundations of their 
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protession so well that none have tried to ndo 
the: | Ti . ts . ; ; } ] ‘ 
ner Work re ( superintendents had a 
trong national orgar ito! ilmost om the 
start The I Nat onal \ sociation of School 


Superintendent , orga? eX n 
partment of Superintendence 


Education Association that followed it have 


had a powerful influence ! haping public 
opinion on professional chool administration 
When colle (res and universitr pecan introdue 
ng departments and chools ot pedagogy the 
uperintendent in the organization had «de 
veloped a hody ot prote ( al doc rire that 
quickly found its wavy into college courses and 
oon the universiti were sending bac into 
the teaching protes ol thousand ot teachers 
and school officials imbued with modern ideas 
ot school administratio 

It is not difficult to conjure up reasons why 
the prote sional touch whe has worked sa 


admirably in the schools can not be 


apphed 


o other branches of municipal administration. 


But pretty nearly all that can be said about 


political management of streets or sewers or 
transit or docks could have beer aid fifty 
vears ago about amateur fumbling with the 
schools. As a matter of fact, the work of the 
expert in the schools made harder by the 


predominant human element in the problem. 


On the face of things the « xpert should operate 


more easily with docks or than with 


Ne we 


transit 


children. York Evening Post 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COL- 
LEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS OF THE 

EASTERN STATES 

annual meeting of the Associa 


THE second 


tion of University and College Business Officers 
of the States held on 


25 and 26 at the University of 


Eastern was November 


Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. Twenty-two institutions were 


represented. The program of the first day in 


cluded a tour of the University campus in the 


morning, a business session in the altternoon, 
and a supper in the evening at which the mem- 


Josiah H. 


Pennsylvania. 


bers were guests of Acting Provost 


Penniman of the University of 


At the business session reports continued 
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from the 1920 meeting were presented by G. C 


Wintringer of Princeton University on “Edu- 
W. O. Mil 
‘A d- 


ministrative Coordination,” the latter represent 


cational Cost Aceounting”’ and by 


the University of Pennsylvania on 


ler ot 


ing the work of the association committee on 


thi ubject Following the supper in the even- 
Frederick B. 


on “Reorganization at 


ing a paper was read by John- 


son of Yale | niversity 
Yale.” 
The morning session of 


November 26 was 


opened with the reading of a paper by Charles 
S Dan elson of on “Pre 
There 


other 


Columbia University 
Budget.” 
this 


administration 


paration and Operation of a 


was a general discussion of and 


topics, such as dormitory and 


costs, tuition fees, salaries of clerks and steno 


graphers, depreciation charges upon building 


and equipment, and loans to students 
Officers to 
President, W. O. Miller, of the Um- 
Vice-President, E. A. 


Secretary 


the coming vear were 
follow 


‘ 


versity of Pennsylvania; 


Burlingame, of Brown University; 
University of 
W int 


(chairman) ; 


lixecutive . &. «© 
Princeton University 
Nelson, of Johns Hopkins 
KF. R. Ashbaugh, of 
Dartmouth 


held at 


University ; 
Lehigh University; H. C 
The 1922 


University. 


Kdgerton, ot College. 


meeting will be Cornell 


OF MATHE- 
STATES 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
MATICS IN THE MIDDLE 
AND MARYLAND 

One hundred and forty teaches and a num- 
ber of 
of the A 


maties in the 


principals attended the annual meet 
Teachers of Mathe- 
Maryland, 


Swarth 


ssociation of 
Middle 
which took place on November 26 at 
more, Pa. J. A. 


state ol 


States and 
Foberg, supervisor of mathe- 
matics for the Pennsylvania, present 
ed the 
entrance requirements in mathematies. 
H. Koch, of the High School of 


New York City, gave a report of a 


report of a committee on new college 
Ernest 
Commerce, 


survey 


“What Mathematies in required for Business.” 
W. E. 
lumbia 


Secondary Schools.” <A 


Breckenridge, of Teachers College, Co 
“College and 


“Ninth 


I *rofessor 


spoke on 


University, 
diseussion of 


Year Mathematies” was given by 


AND SOCIETY 


J. W. National 
e on Mathematics Requirements. 
The following 
1921-22: President, C Walsh of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia; Vice- 
President, Miss Elizabeth Johnson of the Bald- 
win School, Bryn Mawr; 


Seorborio of the 


Young, chairman of the Com- 


were elected as officers for 


Surton 


Treasurer, Clarence 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; secretary, John C. Bechtel of the German- 
High School: member of Council, J. A. 


Foberg of the Pennsylvania State 


town 
Department 


of Edueation. 


ILLITERACY CONFERENCE OF 
ERN STATES 

THE educational 

North Atlantie 

leaders in 

York City 


the problen 


THE EAST- 


heads of ten states in the 


group and a number of other 


wo! k 


school came together at New 
on November 25 and 26 to consider 
of illiteracy. 


New York State 


Edueation, who made the 


Commis 


Dr. Frank Graves, 
sioner ol address of 
said that this conference was the first 


ences to he hie ld to ¢om- 


welcome, 

four regional confer 
there are a mil 
Atlantie 


Grave 


bat illiteracy. The fact that 
lion and a quarter of illiterates in the 


section indicates the problem, Dr said, 


that the public must face squarely. 
stressed the 


Dr. Graves importance of the 


work of the visiting teacher, a work recently 


developed and beginning to be more and more 
appreciated and understood as the forerunner 
of a still larger movement. 

Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Maine, 


State 


that the number of il- 
totalled 20,240, and that 


a five-year programme, with 


cation of said 
literates in that 
under State co- 
operation and appropriations, the plan was to 
eliminate illiteracy entirely. 

Dr. William L. 
New York City 


rector of Americanization for Connecticut; W. 


Ettinger, Superintendent of 
Schools; Robert Deming, di- 
C. Smith, direetor of immigrant edueation of 
New York State; E. E. 
immigrant education in Pennsylvania; Dr. John 
H. Finley, former New York State Commis- 


sioner of Edueation, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 


Bach, in charge ol 


Catt, were other speakers on the programme. 
The Mrs. 
Cora 


chairman of the conference 


Wilson 


was 


Stewart. 








